6                 From Seven to Seventy

walks to throw away on company/5 proceeded to devote
his entire afternoon to a boy of ten. After going a long
way through the woods, we both got down on our
bellies and crawled for miles, it seemed to me, through
sand and shrubbery. But Mr. Pox refused to show
himself-nand WQrse luck than all, I never got my
egg back! I have always had a grudge against
Thoreau for this.

Concord was a town utterly without crime. There
was no gazing into the jail windows to catch a glimpse
of the hideous offenders against the law. I never really
heard of but one prisoner in my life, and he was so
mild that he hardly made an impression. During
my time this man was the only inhabitant of the jail
and, technically, he did not belong there. A number
of years before he had been imprisoned for some offense,
and, after being released, returned and begged to be
taken in again, as he was lonely and had gotten used
to the place. So, one could see him /most any summer
evening sitting out on the steps of the jail. He was a
great pet of the Emerson family, and was hired to
play the violin for all the dances.

One of my memories of the Old Manse is that of
the Thursday-afternoon visits of Ellery Channing, the
poet. I never saw anything written by him until I left
the town. He was always asked to supper and always
stayed, becoming thereby a part of the mental furniture
of the place. He was old, fattish, disorderly, absent-
minded, and to nie so unaesthetic, that I knew he could
not be a good poet. I don't believe he was. A humbler
than Thoreau, who practically occupied the same po-
sition in the estimation of the Emersons. I remember